I4o                   PBACTICAL EDUCATION.

the studying several at once will be advantageous,
but, until memory has been greatly improved, it will
not Therefore it seems that in the beginning there
should be as few varieties of study as possible, that
there may be more in the end. The strength of the
trunk must be in proportion to the weight and number
of the branches.

It is difficult to imagine on what grounds any
opposition could be made to such a system of educa-
tion as this which I propose. The sternest opponent
of novelties and of reforms can hardly object to the
proposition that pupils should be obliged to learn their
lessons perfectly. Now to learn perfectly involves at
first only one or two subjects studied with great care
Learning perfectly, let me say, also involves the exer-
cise of intelligence as well as memory These are
mutual aids As it is, in most schools, the object is to
get the pupils over as many lessons as possible in a
certain time, instead of making them as clever as
possible in that time The text that the letter killethp
but the spirit givefch life, is as applicable In education
as to religion. As the Germans would say, we make
our education objective when it should be subjective
It certainly cannot be said that this method of
educating memory is an untried novelty, when we
reflect that it was in successful operation for thou-
sands of years, during which time the greatest
triumphs of intellect were achieved. It is not a
mere conjecture of mine that in order to remember
whole libraries perfectly, the memories of the students
of ancient India were systematically trained before-
hand and strengthened "As far back as we know
anything of India/' says MAX MULLEE, " we find that